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Out  with  the  old,  in  with  the  new 

Without  modern  machinery,  about  50  Mennonites  demolished  two  storage 
buildings  at  the  college’s  Waterloo  campus  to  make  room  for  the  new  early 
childhood  education  facility.  The  crew  began  July  1 1 and  finished  the  next  day. 


Road  closure  planned 


By  Shari  MacMullin 

Kitchener  city  council  will  vote 
Aug.  15  on  second  reading  of  a 
bylaw  to  close  Pinnacle  Drive  be- 
tween Homer  Watson  Boulevard 
and  Doon  Valley  Drive. 

Zyg  Janecki,  Kitchener  city  plan- 
ner, said  the  road’s  closure  is  one 
section  of  a five-year-old,  three- 
part  project  to  widen  or  change  a 
number  of  roads  between  Doon 
Village  Road  and  Highway  401. 

Janecki  said  the  city  will  build  a 
new  access  road  through  Cones- 
toga College  campus  from  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard.  The  new  road 
may  eliminate  one  or  two  of  the 
baseball  diamonds  in  its  path  but 
Janecki  said  their  fate  is  up  to  the 
college  administration. 

The  city  also  plans  to  widen 
Homer  Watson  Boulvard  into  four 
lanes  from  Highway  401  to  ap- 
proximately Doon  Village  Road. 

The  third  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
close  off  a section  of  the  south  side 
of  Pinnacle  Drive  closest  to  Homer 
Watson  Boulevard  and  to  realign 
the  remainder  with  New  Dundee 
Road. 


Zyg  Janecki 


Janecki  said  the  city  will  not  do 
these  jobs  in  any  particular  order, 
but  construction  is  set  to  begin  July 
31  and  eventually  the  whole 
project  will  be  completed. 

City  council  has  been  running  a 
notice  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record  advising  residents  of  the 
See  Road,  page  2 


Third  party  prepares  fact  finding  report  for  negotiations 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

The  academic  staff  and  the  col- 
leges have  completed  a fact  find- 
ing session  with  a third  party  in 
preparation  for  a resumption  of 
negotiations  in  August. 

Bill  Marcotte,  a private  labor 
relations  consultant,  conducted  the 
session,  spending  one  hour  with 
the  bargaining  teams  of  the  On- 
tario Public  Service  Employees 


Union  and  the  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology. 

His  report  was  due  in  the  third 
week  of  July. 

Bill  Cruden,  chairman  of  the 
colleges’  bargaining  tream,  said 
the  session,  required  by  provincial 
legislation  covering  public  sector 
negotiations,  has  no  immediate 
impact  on  the  bargaining  process. 

“The  government  requires  this 
step  so  it  can  monitor  the  process 


Cruden  added  that  if  a mediator 
is  required,  both  sides  usually  re- 
quest the  person  doing  the  fact 
finding  session  to  fill  that  position 
too,  because  of  the  experience  al- 
ready gained. 

Lukin  Robinson,  a spokesman 
for  the  union,  said  neither  side  sees 
the  need  for  a mediator  yet,  even 
though  negotiations  have  been 
deadlocked  since  the  union’s 
membership  rejected  the  colleges’ 
offer  May  31. 


“It’ s just  not  in  the  cards,”  Robin- 
son said.  “Relations  between  the 
two  are  sill  good  even  though  the 
issues  are  difficult.  Besides, 
there’s  still  room  to  move  in  the 
talks.” 

According  to  Crudin,  there  has 
already  been  some  change  in  the 
union’s  position.  While  the  union 
made  job  security  its  first  priority 
at  the  beginning  of  negotiations, 
Cruden  thinks  it’s  now  putting 
more  emphasis  on  salary  in- 


creases. 

“In  the  more  recent  communica- 
tions with  the  union,  salaries  seem 
to  be  taking  over  in  terms  of 
priority,”  he  said.  “Maybe  there’s 
some  movement  there.” 

Robinson  would  not  comment 
directly  on  the  perceived  change, 
saying  only  that  “we  are  still  study- 
ing our  options.” 

Negotiations  will  resume  for 
three  days  on  Aug.  22. 


Piper  asks  council 


By  John  Freitas 

Why  is  Mohawk  College  build- 
ing a campus  in  Brantford  and  why 
is  Conestoga  College  not  doing  the 
same  in  Cambridge? 

Wally  Piper,  an  Ontario  Basic 
Skills  graduate  from  Conestoga’s 
Cambridge  campus,  posed  that 
question  to  Cambridge  city  council 
July  10  as  he  sought  support  to 
prevent  a Cambridge-Doon  cam- 
pus consolidation. 

Despite  assurances  from  John 
Tibbits,  college  president,  that 
wherever  possible  preparatory 
programs  currently  offered  in 
Cambridge  will  remain  there, 
Piper  said  he  feels  the  college 
presence  in  Cambridge  will 
^diminish  once  the  current  lease  at 
*1305  Bishop  St.  expires.  After  a 
meeting  with  Tibbits,  Piper  said, 
“We  agreed  only  to  disagree.” 

Piper  asked  council  to  adopt  a 
resolution  to  ensure  that  Cones- 
toga College  maintains  a per- 


John  Tibbits 

manent  presence  in  Cambridge  by 
building  a campus  to  serve  its 
citizens. 

He  noted  the  city’s  growing 
population  and  the  coming  of  the 
Cadillac/Fidra  Knob  Hill  Farms 
mall  and  said  college  programs  are 
needed  to  cater  to  the  expanded 
commercial  sector. 


to  ensure 

Piper  added  that  there  has  always 
been  full  enrolment  in  the 
Cambridge  cousres.  “Does  any 
city  in  Ontario  the  size  of 
Cambridge  lack  a community  col- 
lege campus?”  he  asked  council. 

Jane  Brewer,  Cambridge  mayor 
(also  a former  chairman  of  the 
college’s  board  of  governors)  or- 
dered city  staff  to  study  the  college 
situation.  Brewer  told  Piper  the 
correct  procedure  was  to  speak 
first  to  the  college’s  board  of 
governors. 

Tibbits  said  he  was  not  aware 
Piper  would  address  the  council 
meeting  but  added  he  has  “fully 
discussed”  the  issue  with  city  offi- 
cials, the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  seven  or  eight  key  industry 
leaders  from  Cambridge. 

Tibbits  said  he  understood  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  consolidation 
would  be  the  lack  of  bus  service 
from  Cambridge  to  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

He  said  the  college  is  negotiating 


college  presence 


Wally  Piper 


with  Cambridge  and  a private  bus 
company  to  provide  service  to  the 
Doon  campus. 

But  Piper  said  that  transportation 
of  Cambridge  mature  students  to 
Doon  is  not  a solution.  Piper  said 
many  older  students  feel  in- 
timidated by  the  younger  popula- 
tion at  Doon  and  the  size  of  Doon. 


Piper  said  he  has  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  attend  council  meetings, 
speak  with  council  members  and 
write  letters  addressing  their  con- 
cerns. 

In  1987,  the  college  applied  for  a 
$634,000  provincial  grant  to  pur- 
chase the  1305  Bishop  St.  facility. 
But  Tibbits  said  when  the  grant 
was  approved  the  price  had  esca- 
lated in  Cambridge’s  real  estate 
market  to  about  $1.5  million,  caus- 
ing the  college  to  “miss  its  oppor- 
tunity.” 

“People  are  looking  for  a stability 
that’s  not  there,”  said  Tibbits. 
“With  masonry  we  could  have  the 
largest  building  that  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  us  to  put  down 
in  Cambridge.  We  can’t  guarantee 
that  masonry  program.  We  are 
constantly  living  and  dying ...  (by) 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.” 

Bob  Mclver,  chairman  of 
preparatory  programs  in 
Cambridge,  added  that  students 
See  Cambridge,  page  2 
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Doon  campus  site  for  part  of  industrial  video 
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Carol  Ann  Whalen  views  an  image  on  a monitor. 


By  Rick  Webster 

Parts  of  an  industrial  video  spon- 
sored by  the  Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Guelph  Training  Advisory  Coun- 
cil were  recently  filmed  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

The  federally  funded  consortium 
of  local  industries,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  college, 
produces  videos  that  will  benefit 
local  industries.  The  video  filmed 
at  the  college  will  be  used  as  an 
information  source  for  local  in- 
dustries making  the  change  to 
computerized  manufacturing,  said 
Jim  Dickson  of  Bestech  Develop- 
ment. 

“The  video  is  to  make  local  in- 
dustries aware  of  what  is  required 
to  implement  computer  integrated 
manufacturing  technologies,”  said 
Dickson. 


Dickson,  a former  Conestoga 
student  and  owner  of  Bestech, 
sends  the  edited  version  of  the 
video  tape  to  a company  called 
Technodisc,  that  transforms  it  into  1 
a video  disc.  Dickson  then  writes 
the  computer  program  for  the  text 
and  the  video. 

Producers  of  the  video,  Carol 
Ann  Whalen  and  Rob  Currie 
owners  of  C to  C Production,  are 
former  Conestoga  broadcast- 
ing:radio  and  television  students. 
They  record  the  images  on  video 
tape,  make  necessary  changes  and 
turn  it  over  to  Dickson  who  com- 
pletes the  project. 

The  video  features  footage  from 
the  robotic  lab  at  the  Guelph  cam- 
pus, the  CAD-CAM  centre  at 
Doon,  and  footage  from  local  in- 
dustries. 


Co-op  concept  needs  more  work,  says  Kurtz 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

Paul  Kurtz,  chairperson  of  tech- 
nology, says  Conestoga  College 
has  a lot  to  consider  before  ventur- 
ing into  co-operative  education  at 
the  college  level. 

Beginning  in  September  of  the 
1990-91  school  year,  the  wood- 
working technician  program  will 
offer  both  the  standard  two-year 
study  program  and  a co-op  pro- 
gram to  96  anticipated  students. 

Kurtz  said  it  will  cost  the  college 
more  than  $100,000  in  additional 
staff  and  administration  expenses 
once  the  program  is  functioning 
and  will  cause  student  fees  to  al- 
most double,  to  $1,100  from  $635. 

The  government  has  made  avail- 
able $200,000  to  help  with  the  ini- 
tial costs,  but  because  the  college 
is  offering  the  co-op  program  to 
only  about  a third  of  the  wood- 
working technician  students,  only 
a portion  of  the  money  will  be 
received. 

Mark  Bramer,  woodworking  in- 
structor, said  in  a separate  inter- 
view the  Ontario  government  re- 
quires the  students  in  the  co-op 


program  to  start  or  end  with  two 
consecutive  school  semesters.  The 
woodworking  technician  students 
will  start  in  $eptember  with  two 
semesters  of  study  in  their  first 
year  and  then  venture  into  a work- 
related  industry  for  a four-month 
semester.  Then  they  will  go  back 
to  the  college  for  another  semester 
of  study  with  one  more  co-op  term 
to  follow,  after  which  they  will  end 
with  a final  semester  of  study. 

The  college  is  conducting  a sur- 
vey with  the  woodworking  in- 
dustry to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a market  for  co-op  stu- 
dents. Bramer  said  this  survey  is 
the  key  to  whether  or  not  the  col- 
lege will  go  ahead  with  the  co-op 
program. 

“What  happens  if  the  economy 
slows  down?”  asked  Kurtz.  “Will 
the  college  be  left  with  a co-op 
educational  program  with 
nowhere  to  send  its  students?” 

The  woodworking  technician 
program  and  the  wood  skills  centre 
are  still  in  a high  profile  position  in 
the  high  schools  and  with  the 
woodworking  industry,  said 
Bramer,  adding  that  there  is  still  a 


Mark  Bramer 


great  demand  from  the  industry  for 
people  to  enter  this  field. 

Faculty  would  be  hired  to 
monitor  the  students’  progress  in 
their  field  placement,  along  with 
making  sure  the  students  get  a 
work-related  position  within  a 
company,  said  Bramer. 

He  said  the  ideal  goal  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  arrange  with  companies 
to  offer  a full-time  woodworking 


job  that  would  be  shared  among 
three  students  entering  the  co-op 
segment  of  their  studies  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Kurtz  said  the  problem  with  this 
arrangement  is  that  some  students 
in  the  co-op  programs  at  the 
university  and  the  high  school 
level  haven’t  received  jobs  related 
to  their  field  of  study.  They  have 
done  jobs  that  add  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  the  real  thrust  of  their 
education. 

Kurtz  said  the  college  students,  in 
the  past,  were  getting  summer  jobs 
related  to  their  field  on  their  own, 
adding  he  couldn’t  understand 
why  the  college  would  want  to 
venture  into  co-op  education  when 
industries  in  the  area  are  already 
being  used  by  the  universities,  high 
schools  and  other  college  co-op 
students  looking  for  a job  place- 
ment. 

Bramer  said  co-operative  educa- 
tion adds  a bit  of  flair  to  the  college 
programs  and  makes  them  more 
attractive  to  the  students  because 
they  know  they  will  be  better  edu- 
cated when  they  graduate. 

“I  can’t  forsee  any  problem  for 


the  college  with  regard  to  conduct- 
ing the  co-op  program,”  said 
Bramer.  The  woodworking  centre 
will  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of 
the  college  because  it  is  separate 
from  the  main  campus. 

The  only  shortcoming  Bramer 
sees  is  the  problem  of  accommoda- 
tions for  out-of-town  students.  He 
said  he  feels  the  students  will  have 
difficulty  finding  a place  to  live  for 
four  months  if  they  find  a job  in  an 
area  other  than  Kitchener-Water- 
loo, but  he  thinks  most  students 
will  probably  find  jobs  in  this  area. 

The  faculty  at  the  wood  skills 
centre  conducted  an  informal  sur- 
vey among  the  students  in  the 
woodworking  technician 
programs  to  find  out  if  they  would 
have  been  interested  in  a co-op 
program.  Bramer  said  the  majority 
of  the  students  said  they  were  in- 
terested and  would  encourage  co- 
operative education. 

Bramer  said  he  could  see  many 
other  co-op  programs  being  added 
to  the  college  curriculum,  and  the 
woodworking  technician  program 
will  act  as  the  leading  edge  in  this 
venture. 


Renovations  to  blame 
for  exhaust  smell 


Road  Pagel 

proposed  changes  and  the  closing 
ot  Pinnacle  Drive. 

Janecki  said  the  city  proposes  to 
sell  the  land  containing  the  closed 
portion  of  Pinnacle  Drive  at 


market  value  to  property  owners, 
including  Conestoga  College,  on 
either  side  of  the  road. 

He  said  the  city’s  asking  price  is 
still  unknown  because  the  land’s 
value  has  not  yet  been  appraised. 


Cambridge 

From  page  1 are  made 

aware  of  decisions  affecting  the 
campus  and  are  aware  a college 
task  force  studying  Cambridge 
programs  will  report  in  September. 


By  Andy  Schoenhofer 

Cafeteria  renovations  were  the 
cause  of  a sometimes  strong  smell 
of  gasoline  exhaust  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Doon  campus  B wing  on 
Wednesday,  July  12. 

The  source  of  the  fumes  was  a 
concrete  saw  being  used  to  prepare 
the  floor  for  new  plumbing  in  the 
old  food  serving  area  of  the 
cafeteria. 

“I  talked  to  him  (the  saw 
operator)  and  he  said  he’ll  wait  till 
later  in  the  day  to  finish  his  last 
cut,”  said  Malcolm  Rostance, 
Conestoga’s  occupational  health 
and  safety  officer.  “He  was  very 
good  about  it.” 

“If  it  was  a big  job  they  would 
have  used  a propane  or  electric 
saw.  But  since  it  wasn’t,  he  used  a 
small  gas-powered  one,”  Rostance 
said. 

The  Doon  campus  has  a good 


ventilation  system  which  can  pro- 
vide plenty  of  fresh  air  to  internal 
offices  and  other  rooms,  Rostance 
said.  He  added  that  the  cafeteria  is 
a large  open  space  and  the  fumes 
can  dissipate  quickly  with  no 
danger  to  anyone. 

‘The  fumes  weren’t  any  worse 
than  if  a truck  were  backed  into  the 
loading  dock,”  he  said. 

The  college’s  ventilation  system 
and  two  open  doors  in  the  cafeteria 
carried  most  of  the  smell  away, 
although  some  fumes  were  trapped 
in  the  stairwell  and  main  floor  cor- 
ridors. Rostance  said  this  problem 
has  become  more  important  over 
the  years.  ^ 

“In  the  old  days,”  he  said,  “oc- 
cupational safety  departments  had 
to  get  people  to  put  on  hardhats  and 
workboots,  but  these  days  it’s 
mainly  fumes  and  air  quality  that 
we  worry  about.” 


News  Flash 

If  you  have  a news  tip,  or 
anything  else  that  you  think 
should  be  in  Spoke,  call  the 
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Vending  machine  spews  change 
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David  Unrau  does  a routine  maintenance  check. 


Consultation  carried  out 
on  closing,  says  Tibbits 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

. A vending  machine  located  in 
Jfront  of  the  Doon  campus  student 
lounge  went  haywire  July  6,  spit- 
ting out  about  $25  in  change  to 
surprised  journalism  student  Tim 
Pozza. 

At  6:20  a.m.,  Pozza  went  to  get  a 
coffee  at  the  vending  machine 
which  was  spitting  out  the  change. 
He  scooped  up  $25.20. 

It  was  still  expelling  money  when 
Pozza  reported  the  machine’s 
breakdown  to  the  security  office. 
Shawn  Searson,  the  security  of- 
ficer on  duty,  told  Pozza  to  give 
him  the  money  so  he  could  return 
it  to  Red  Carpet  Food  Services, 
owners  of  the  vending  machines. 

Larry  McNab,  branch  manager 
for  Red  Carpet,  said  it  was  “an 
electronic  power  glitch  that  caused 
the  coffee  machine  to  go  haywire 
and  start  to  spit  out  money,”  ad- 
ding he  was  hesitant  to  give  any 
further  details  regarding  the  inci- 
dent because  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  the  electronic  programs 
have  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
make  the  vending  machine  go 
haywire  again. 

Karl  Miller,  manager  of  technical 
evaluation  for  Red  Carpet,  said  he 
thought  the  malfunction  might 
have  been  caused  by  a low  power 
supply  at  the  college. 

“The  manufacturer  of  the  vend- 
ing machines  says  the  machines 
require  115  volts,  plus  or  minus  10 
per  cent,”  he  said. 

The  college,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion in  a highly  industrial  area,  ex- 
periences fluctuation  in  voltage. 
Miller  said. 

Pozza  said  he  felt  it  was  Red 
Carpet’s  fault  the  machine  mal- 


functioned and  he  shouldn’t  have 
to  return  the  money. 

“If  I hadn’t  been  nice  enough  to 
say  something,  they  (Red  Carpet) 
would  never  have  known  what 
happened.” 

Later  that  morning,  security  su- 
pervisor Bob  Gilberds  informed 
Pozza  that  if  he  didn’t  return  the 
money,  he  would  be  charged  with 
theft. 


McNab  said  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  Pozza  was  reluctant  to 
return  the  money. 

“People  are  always  quick  to  tell 
us  when  Red  Carpet’s  vending 
machines  short  change  them.  They 
expect  us  to  return  their  money, 
and  we  do.” 

McNab  said  the  malfunction  was 
an  isolated  case  and  he  does  not 
expect  it  to  happen  again. 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

Conestoga’s  administration  con- 
sulted adequately  with  those  con- 
cerned about  the  closure  of  its 
Cambridge  campus,  according  to 
John  Tibbits,  college  president. 

In  an  interview  July  14,  Tibbits 
said  the  administration  consulted 
with  many  of  its  own  officials  and 
local  Cambridge  politicians  about 
plans  to  reduce  the  college’s 
presence  in  Cambridge. 

“Internally,  we  talked  to  the 
board  of  governors  and  to 
Cambridge  staff,  departmental  co- 
ordinators and  chairmen  six 
months  ago,”  Tibbits  said. 

He  said  he  also  discussed  the 
college’s  plans  with  local  business 
leaders  in  Cambridge’s  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  well  members  of 
city  council. 

He  said  the  college  “didn’t  con- 
sult the  students  directly”  because 
they  will  have  graduated  by  the 
time  any  changes  are  in  place. 
“This  may  sound  arrogant,  but  I 
don’t  really  feel  we  have  to  consult 
people  who  won’t  be  here  when 
the  decision  will  be  made.” 

Tibbits  said  it  was  “no  surprise” 
to  Cambridge  councillors  when 
former  student  Wally  Piper,  who  is 
campaigning  to  keep  the 
Cambridge  campus,  outlined  col- 
lege plans  to  aldermen  before  as- 
king for  council  support  opposing 
any  Cambridge  closure. 

“I  had  already  kept  the  mayor  and 
some  council  members  fully  ap- 
prised about  the  situation  .... 
They’re  not  too  happy  about  it,  but 
they  have  been  fully  informed.” 

Piper,  An  Ontario  Basic  Skills 
(OBS)  graduate  and  former  presi- 


dent of  the  leisure  time  committee 
at  Conestoga,  appeared  before 
Cambridge  city  council  July  10  to 
protest  the  college’s  plans  to  move 
certain  programs  to  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

He  argued  that  OBS  mature  stu- 
dents would  be  too  intimidated  to 
take  upgrading  courses  at  a cam- 
pus attended  mostly  by  younger 
students  with  different  attitudes 
and  interests. 

Tibbits  said  he  was  “very 
surprised”  Piper  had  approached 
council  after  the  administration 
had  spent  several  months  in  dis- 
cussion. Tibbits  said  he  thought 
students  had  been  adequately  in- 
volved in  the  consultation  process 
through  their  representation  on  the 
board  of  governors  and  blamed  the 
habitual  absence  of  student  repre- 
sentative Robert  Conway  from 
board  and  committee  meetings  for 
part  of  current  problems. 

“That  student  never  attends  even 
though  we’ve  talked  to  the  D$A 
(Doon  Student  Association)  about 
his  absence,”  he  said.  “When  it 
was  talked  about  at  council,  he 
wasn’t  there  either.  Students 
should  see  that  their  representative 
shows  up  at  least  at  key  sessions.” 

Conway,  a student  in  the 
materials  mangement  program, 
said  he  thought  Tibbits’  accusation 
was  irresponsible,  because  he  had 
for  the  past  few  months  been  work- 
ing at  a summer  job  with  Westin- 
ghouse  Canada  in  Burlington. 

“Besides,”  he  said,  “the  board  of 
governors  is  hardly  a forum  for  this 
question.  When  it  comes  to  con- 
sultation, the  student  rep  doesn’t 
even  have  a vote.” 


Corvettes  at  Doon 

Ragtop  ’Vette  wins 


in  a Corvette  competition  that  at- 
tracted about  than  500  cars  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Loreti’s  certificate  from 
Bloomington  was  on  display  at 
the  July  16  show,  and  he  said  it 
was  awarded  “on  the  basis  that  its 
overall  originality  and  condition 
was  judged  to  be  within  95  - 100 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  the  day  it 
left  the  factory.”  Loreti  scored 
97.6  in  winning  the  competition. 

Cars  at  the  recreation  centre 
show  varied  from  1958  to  1989, 
and  were  judged  on  a number  of 
criteria  such  as  interiors,  paint  and 
condition  of  the  tires.  With  such  a 
wide  range  in  the  year  and  style  of 
the  cars,  similar  cars  were  placed 
in  the  same  category  and  judged 
either  with  an  open  or  closed 
hood. 


By  Mike  Matthews 

John  Loreti  of  Mississauga, 
Ont. , was  the  overall  winner  at  the 
central  Ontario  Corvette  club  car 
show  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
recreation  centre  July  16. 

Loreti  owns  a 1965  convertible 
roadster,  valued  at  $75,000  US, 
which  he  purchased  in  October 
1988.  The  car  had  been  in  a 
Toronto  garage  since  1973  when 
Loreti  bought  it.  Since  that  time 
he  has  invested  $67,000  in  its  res- 
toration to  bring  it  up  to  show 
quality. 


John  Loreti’s  1965  Corvette  won  top  honors  in  the  show. 


Photo  by  Rick  Webster/Spoke  Earlier  this  year,  Loreti  w'on  a 

top  prize  at  Bloomington,  Illinois, 


Doon  teacher’s  Corvette  satisfies  life-long  dream 


By  Mike  Matthews 

In  1983,  Doug  Wilson  purchased  the  car  he 
. had  wanted  for  25  years. 

' At  that  time,  Wilson,  a computer  program- 
mer analyst  instructor  at  Conestoga’s  Doon 
campus,  bought  himself  a 1979  Corvette  as  a 
birthday  present. 

On  July  16,  Wilson’s  Corvette  was  one  of 
40  on  display  at  the  Central  Ontario  Corvette 
Club  car  show  held  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre,  the  first  time  an  event  on 
the  Corvette  summer  circuit  has  been  held 
there. 


Wilson  has  been  at  Conestoga  for  19  years, 
10  as  manager  of  the  computer  centre,  and 
nine  as  a teacher.  Between  the  number  of  car 
shows,  mall  shows  and  various  rallies,  nearly 
every  summer  weekend  has  an  event  of  some 
kind,  a number  of  which  Wilson  will  attend 
as  “time  permits.” 

The  Central  Ontario  Corvette  Club  has  a 
membership  of  about  30  and  an  equal  number 
of  associate  members.  The  club  travels 
throughout  Ontario  and  occassionally  to  the 
United  States  for  a car  show  or  related  event. 

“In  addition  to  the  various  events  that  the 
club  membership  participates  in,  there  is  also 


the  social  aspect.  There  are  rallies,  cruises  and 
dinners,  all  kinds  of  different  things,”  Wilson 
said. 

Last  year,  Wilson’s  car  won  four  shows  in 
its  class.  Class  distinctions  are  based  on  the 
year  of  the  car  to  allow  for  changes  made  in 
style  over  the  years,  and  are  judged  either  with 
the  hood  open  or  closed. 

Wilson  puts  the  value  of  his  car  at  $18,000 
and  says  it  can  only  appreciate  in  value. 

After  meeting  the  purchase  price  of  the  car, 
Wilson  spent  a lot  of  time  and  money  improv- 
ing it.  He  said  he  now  spends  money  only 
routine  maintenance,  just  as  he  would  any 
other  car. 


The  Corvette  circuit  runs  from 
early  spring  through  to  early  fall, 
consisting  of  rallies,  shows,  beach 
runs,  a fall  colors  run  and  visits  to 
numerous  Ontario  cities.  Every 
year  there  is  a national  conven- 
tion, which  this  year  is  in  Missis- 
sauga Aug.  4 - 6. 

About  250  people  attended  the 
July  16  show,  at  which  40  cars 
were  on  display.  Proceeds  from 
the  show  went  to  the  spina  bifida 

research  foundation,  with  which 
the  Corvette  club  is  affiliated. 
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Piper’s  campaign 
merits  applause 

By  Michael-Allan  Marion 


Three  cheers  for  Wally  Piper  and  his  crusade  against  the 
closing  of  Conestoga’s  Cambridge  campus. 

It’s  certainly  not  every  day  that  someone  connected  with 
this  college  puts  up  a fight  against  the  administration’s 
recently  acquired  obsession  with  rationalization.  But  will 
the  college  listen? 

Piper,  an  Ontario  Basic  Skills  graduate,  is  fighting  the 
closure  of  a campus  that  is  incompatible  with  the  college’s 
new  lean  and  mean  operation. 

Piper  argues  that  Cambridge  mature  students  would  be 
too  intimidated  to  take  OBS  classes  at  the  Doon  campus  if 
they  had  to  do  so  alongside  younger  students  with  different 
lifestyles  and  interests. 

Piper  probably  won’t  win  his  case  and  there  are  sound 
economic  reasons  that  suggest  he  shouldn’t.  John  Tibbits, 
college  president,  says  providing  full  campus  service  for 
the  OBS  department  would  be  a waste  of  money  on  the  20 
to  30  students  it  graduates  each  year.  And,  as  he  says,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  subsidize  those  students’  transporta- 
tion to  Doon  campus. 

But,  more  important  than  the  human  factor  being  lost 
in  the  Cambridge  closure,  is  the  larger  issue  of  an  organiza- 
tion rationalizing  while  in  full  flight  without  really  consult- 
ing those  directly  affected. 

The  college  certainly  has  a duty  to  the  taxpayers  to 
deliver  post-secondary  education  in  an  efficient  way.  But 
it  also  has  a moral  obligation  to  listen  to  the  human  interests 
of  the  students  it  is  serving,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
existing  mechanisms  for  consultation  — such  as  the  board 
of  governors  — are  working  properly. 

Piper  may  not  succeed  in  saving  the  Cambridge  campus, 
but  let’s  hope  his  long  run  contribution  will  be  to  get  the 
cost-benefit  boys  to  look  up  just  once  from  their  tables  and 
charts  to  listen  and  consider  the  human  factor. 
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YOU  TELL  US: 

How  do  you  like  the  quiet,  calm  atmosphere  of 
Conestoga  College  in  the  summertime? 


“Super,  It’s  a lot  easier  for  us  to 
move  things  around  and  get  things 
done  a lot  better.  Things  are  done 
more  efficiently.” 

Bryan  Sprague 
Custodian 


“It’s  not  quiet  in  here,  it’s  noisy 
because  of  the  kids  from  the  sum- 
mer camp.  Everything  echoes  in 
here.” 

Sue  Gibbons 
Cafeteria  cashier 


“That’s  a falsehood.  Summer  is 
our  busy  time.  All  the  books  and 
supplies  come  in.  Everything  is 
shipped  in  the  summertime.” 

Byron  Shantz 
Assistant  shipper-receiver 


“I  think  it’s  great.  Here  at  the  learn- 
ing resource  centre,  we  get  a lot  of 
things  done  we  can’t  get  done  in 
the  school  year.” 

Shari  Gross 
Library  technician 


“It’s  nice;  it’s  not  as  tense  as  it  is 
in  the  fall.” 

Andrew  Netzke 
Maintenance 


“It’s  not  quiet  at  all  in  our  depart- 
ment because  there’s  a lot  of  stu- 
dent paperwork  we  have  to  deal 
with.” 

Caroyl  Glaze 
Nurse 


Abortion  just  one  more  piece  on  checkerboard  of  policies 


By  Charlene 
Petrie 


Barbara  Dodd,  the  22-year-old  woman  who 
won  a legal  battle  for  the  right  to  have  an 
abortion,  said:  “I’m  not  in  the  position  to 
have  financial  or  emotional  support  to  have 
the  child.  I would  just  go  ahead,  get  out  of 
Ontario  and  have  an  abortion.” 

This  solitary  statement  perfectly  illustrates 
a problem  that  has  existed  for  many  years  in 


Canada  — a checkerboard  of  existing 
Canadian  policies. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  not  pro-choice  versus 
pro-life  but  rather  the  nasty  habit  the  federal 
government  has  of  leaving  such  matters  to 
individual  provincial  decisions. 

Originally,  Mr.  Justice  John  O’Driscoll 
made  the  fetus  a ward  of  the  court,  preventing 
Dodd  from  having  an  abortion  anywhere  in 
Ontario. 

What  was  stopping  Dodd  from  going  to 
another  province  to  have  an  abortion  and 
why  did  her  former  boyfriend  even  bother  to 
take  the  matter  to  court? 

Surely  his  lawyer  informed  him  of  the  es- 
cape clause  that  doubles  as  an  escape  route 
— a beeline  to  another  province  where  an 


abortion  is  easily  obtained  and  where  the 
court  injunction  from  Ontario  isn’t  worth  the 
paper  it’s  written  on. 

Such  situations  are  not  exclusive  to  the 
abortion  issue. 

It  is  required  by  provincial  law  in  New 
Brunswick  that  all  vehicles  be  safety  in- 
spected every  year,  yet  Saskatchewan  law 
does  not  require  such  inspections  on  a regular 
basis. 

Here  in  Ontario,  it  is  against  the  law  to  ride 
in  a non-  commercial  vehicle  without  wear- 
ing a seatbelt,  but  seatbelt  laws  are  not  na- 
tionally uniform. 

Does  the  definition  of  “safety  feature” 
change  as  we  travel  from  province  to 


province?  Do  some  provinces  value  the 
safety  of  their  citizens  more  than  others? 

If  a person  loses  his  driver’s  licence  in  one 
province,  all  it  takes  is  a move  to  another 
province  to  obtain  a new  licence  to  legally 
drive  anywhere,  anytime. 

I recognize  the  need  for  provincial  govern- 
ments and  provincial  laws  but  there  are  areas 
that  should  be  examined  on  a national  basis. 

Although  matters  such  as  seatbelt  legisla- 
tion are  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  the 
government  should,  as  it  has  with  programs 
such  as  national  health  care,  pensions  and 
welfare,  convince  provinces  to  pass  uniform 
laws  so  that  getting  around  the  system  isn’t 
as  simple  as  crossing  the  border  from 
province  to  province. 
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Open  policy  blamed 
for  campus  thefts 


By  Alan  Elliott 

Bob  Gilberds,  Doon  campus 
security  supervisor,  feels  the 
college’s  security  system  is  less 
than  secure  but  said  improvements 
wouldn’t  be  easy. 

During  the  summer  months, 
when  the  flow  of  students  and 
teachers  is  minimal,  and  during 
even  more  sparsely  populated 
weekends,  unwanted  intrusions 
are  unavoidable.  Because  the  cam- 
pus is  apublic  institution,  doors  are 
left  unlocked. 

“That’s  their  operation  here,” 
Gilberds  said,  “an  open  concept.” 
When  asked  whether  he  felt  his 
staff  was  large  enough,  Gilberds 
said,  “I  could  use  about  10  more 
(security  staff).”  But  he  said  in- 
creasing security  personnel  would 
not  stop  a resolved  thief. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  if  you  have  a 
goddamn  army  in  here.  If  they’re 
going  to  steal,  they’re  going  to 
steal.” 

Many  thefts  are  relatively  insig- 
nificant, but  last  year  a computer 
was  stolen  at  about  2 a.m.  by  some- 
one using  campus  facilities. 

Kevin  Mullan,  the  college’s  vice- 
president  of  finance  and  ad- 
ministrative operation,  called  the 
amount  stolen  from  the  campus 
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minor. 

Mullan  said  on  average,  the  total 
is  under  $ 10,000  a year.  But  losses 
through  theft  are  not  covered  by 
backup  funding  so  replacement  of 
stolen  equipment  requires  a 
sacrifice  of  other  planned  pur- 


chases. 

When  asked  about  a weekend- 
evening policy  of  maintaining  one 
controlled  entrance,  Gilberds  said 
the  college  has  only  one  wheel- 
chair-access door.  Locking  the 
/ other  doors  would  be  futile  since 
nothing  would  stop  people  from 
exiting  through  them. 

“If  I let  you  in  that  door,”  Gil- 
berds asked  rhetorically,  indicat- 
ing one  in  the  technical  wing, 
“which  door  would  you  go  out?” 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  said  “We’re  a com- 
munity college  and  access  is  very 
important.” 

He  said  he  felt  little  could  be  done 
to  tighten  the  college’s  security  on 
weekends  and  in  the  evening.  He 
also  cited  the  need  for  reliable 
handicapped  access,  saying, 
“What  are  you  supposed  to  do  — 
sit  outside  door  one  and  wait  until 
somebody  comes  along  to  open 
it?” 

Gilberds  said  fire  regulations 
would  bar  any  limitation  of  access 
routes.  Ev  Smith,  a fire  inspector 
for  the  Kitchener  Fire  Department, 
said  exits  are  required  in  all  areas 
of  a building  the  size  of  Conestoga 
College. 

Smith  said  some  buildings  pro- 
vide doors  with  “panic  hardware 
bars”  that  can  be  opened  from  the 
inside  in  case  of  an  emergency. 
These  access  routes  sometimes  in- 
corporate alarm  systems  that 
sound  when  the  door  is  opened, 
thereby  preventing  illegitimate  in- 
trusions. 


Stratford 
to  assist 

By  Charlene  Petrie 

First-year  nursing  students  from 
Conestoga’s  Stratford  campus 
may  get  a chance  to  use  their  bed- 
side manner  sooner  than  they  ex- 
pect. 

Upon  completion  of  Stratford 
General  Hospital’s  addition,  cur- 
rently under  construction,  ap- 
proximately 90  patients  from  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Extended  Care 
Unit  will  be  moved  across  the 
street  to  the  new  facilities.  Since  it 
is  hoped  the  move  will  be  com- 
pleted in  one  day,  Conestoga’s 
first-year  nursing  students  may  be 
called  upon  to  help,  said  Doris 


Correction 

A story  on  page  5 of  the 
July  10  issue  of  Spoke,  en- 
titled Burnt  Nest  Sparks 
Pxotest,  mistakenly  said 
Tom  McGough,  of  physi- 
cal resources  personnel, 
unintentionally  set  fire  to 
a bird’s  nest  above  door 
three  of  the  Doon  campus 
main  building.  The  story 
should  have  said  Tom 
Mitchener,  a cleaning 
employee  of  Hawley  (a 
company  contracted  by 
the  college  to  do  main- 
tenance) set  the  fire. 

Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


Nursing  students  to  get  summer  off 


By  John  Freitas 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  scien- 
ces at  Conestoga,  said  the  college 
anticipates  240  first-year,  diploma 
nursing  students  for  that  program  ’ s 
academic  year  beginning  Aug.  28. 

Of  the  240  students,  56  will  at- 
tend the  Stratford  Campus  and  the 
rest  will  attend  Doon.  These  first- 
year  students  will  be  the  first  in  the 
new  three-year  program  and  will 
graduate  in  the  class  of  1992. 

Their  academic  year  will  be  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  April  or  first  of 
May.  The  previous  3 8- week  pro- 
gram posed  a problem  for  students 
and  faculty.  There  wasn’t  enough 


time  for  students  to  discover  and 
remedy  problems  or  teachers  to 
prepare  for  the  next  year. 

The  students  will  be  taught  in  a 
two-semester  approach,  beginning 
in  August  and  ending  at  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Jeffrey  said  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  program  will  benefit 
both  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
Students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  four  months  out  of  the 
school  year  which  will  reduce  the 
financial  stress  experienced  by 
some.The  stress  caused  by  not 
being  able  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer was  a problem  because  the 


diploma-nursing  program  was  ex- 
pensive. 

Remediation  weeks  will  be  intro- 
duced which  will  slow  the  pace  of 
the  program  and  assist  the  students 
who  have  difficulties,  he  said. 

For  faculty,  these  four  months 
can  be  used  for  program  planning, 
curriculum  revision,  and  profes- 
sional development  activities 
which  could  not  be  effectively  im- 
plemented with  the  38-week 
schedule. 

Jeffrey  said  the  diploma  nursing 
program  previously  finished  at  the 
end  of  June,  leaving  no  time  for 
planning  because  of  the  length  of 
the  program. 


Lab  renovation  to  increase  space 


By  John  Freitas 

A major  renovation  is  taking 
place  in  the  current  nursing  assis- 
tant skill  lab  in  room  2C16  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  cam  pas. 

The  changes  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide increased  work  space  and  will 


make  the  lab  more  efficient  for 
learning.  New  cupboards  will 
replace  the  old  ones  that  were 
transferred  from  the  Guelph  cam- 
pus with  the  integration  of 
programs  two  years  ago. 

Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of  health  scien- 
ces, said  renovations  are  also 


planned  for  room  2C18  to  prepare 
for  an  increased  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  nursing  assistant 
program  in  February.  He  said  there 
is  an  increased  demand  in  the 
market  for  graduates  of  the  pro- 
gram due  to  diversified  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  such  areas  as 
long-term  care  and  nursing  homes. 


Nursing  to  have  common  semester 


By  John  Freitas 

The  health  sciences  department 
at  the  college  is  planning  a com- 
mon first-semester  curriculum  for 
both  the  nursing  assistant  and 
diploma  nursing  students. 

The  new  curriculum  will  not 
begin  until  September  of  1 99 1 , ac- 
cording to  Bill  Jeffrey,  dean  of 
health  sciences. 

The  curriculum  will  be  combined 
to  teach  similar  skills  to  both 


groups  of  students. 

The  ambulance  and  emergency 
care  program  will  admit  30  stu- 
dents in  the  coming  year.  Jeffrey 
said  Bob  Mahood,  co-ordinator  of 
the  program,  and  faculty  will 
review  the  curriculum  over  the 
next  year. 

“Changes  in  the  curriculum  are 
based  on  a problem-solving,  criti- 
cal-thinking approach  which  is 
needed  by  graduates  of  the  pro- 


gram in  view  of  the  various  clinical 
situations  and  incidents  they  will 
be  confronted  with  in  their  role  as 
ambulance  care  attendants,”  said 
Jeffrey. 

He  added  the  length  of  the  pro- 
gram will  remain  at  36  weeks. 

Jeffrey  said  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  revisions  is  to  give  graduates  of 
the  program  a better  chance  for 
advancement  if  they  decide  to  go 
into  the  field  of  paramedics. 


nursing  students 
in  patient  transfer 

Ryan,  manager  of  the  nursing  pro-  days  prior  to  the  move  and  there- 
gi^n-  fore  make  the  change  less 

It  gives  (the  students)  a chance  traumatic.  The  student  would  then 
to  experience  a mass  move  of  be  responsible  for  their  patient’s 
patients  and  the  organization  in-  trip  to  the  new  facility, 
volved  in  such  a move,”  she  said. 


According  to  Ryan,  each  student  Approximately  56  students  will 
would  be  assigned  one  patient  who  be  involved  in  the  move  scheduled 

they  would  get  to  know  for  a few  for  mid-October. 


Photo  by  Charlene  Petrie/Spoke 


Fred  Trew  and  his  crew  build  the  addition  that  will 
house  Rehabilitated  and  Extended  Care  patients. 
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Dish  technology  updated  at 


college 

nology.  It  takes  a lot  of  individual 
training  on  the  students’  part  to 
learn  everything  involved,”  he 
said.  Students  will  spend  a mini- 
mun  of  20  classroom  hours  learn- 
ing the  basics. 

The  students  must  learn  from  the 
ground  up  how  the  satellite  and 
dish  operate,  he  said. 

The  25-foot  satellite  dish, 
originally  donated  to  the  college, 
was  sold  for  $6,500.  The  college 
used  this  money  to  purchase  the 
smaller,  advanced  model,  along 
with  a receiver  and  power  supply 
equipment,  said  Manoocheri. 


Hamid  Manoochehri 


Centre  gets  equipment 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

The  electronic  technology 
telecommunication  students  will 
get  hands-on  experience  with  a 
new  techologically-advanced 
satellite  dish  purchased  to  replace 
the  outdated  25-foot  dish  situated 
behind  Doon  campus. 

Hamid  Manoochehri,  electronic 
teaching  master,  said  the  new 
satellite  dish,  purchased  in 
January,  will  be  assembled  and 
mounted  by  the  time  the  students 
return  in  September,  adding  some 
construction  will  be  left  for  the  stu- 
dents for  them  to  see  how  the  dish 


By  Julie  Lawrence 

Special  needs  students  attending 
Conestoga  College  in  the  fall  will 
be  supplied  with  tools  they  need  to 
make  their  stay  convenient,  said 
Rick  Casey,  manager  of  special 
needs  — student  services. 

Casey  is  in  the  process  of  track- 
ing down  the  13  mobility  disabled 
and  the  four  visually  impaired  stu- 
dents scheduled  to  attend  the  col- 
lege this  year  to  identify  any  spe- 
cial equipment  or  tools  they  might 
need  to  aid  them  in  the  learning 
process,  such  as  books  written  in 
braille  or  wheelchair-accessible 
doors. 

“We  (the  college)  want  to  have 
everything  ready  for  these  students 
when  they  arrive  in  September,” 
said  Casey. 

“We  are  trying  to  arrange  the  spe- 
cial needs  students’  timetables  so 
most  of  their  classes  are  on  the 
main  floor,”  he  said,  adding,  “the 
cost  to  put  in  a new  elevator  to  take 


is  put  together. 

“The  majority  of  the  telecom- 
munication graduates  get  jobs 
working  for  satellite  companies, 
such  as  Telesat  Canada,”  said 
Manoochehri.  With  the  college 
keeping  up-to-date  with  the  latest 
technology,  students  are  gaining 
the  needed  experience  to  function 
in  this  field. 

The  telecommunication  option 
was  added  to  the  electrical  technol- 
ogy program  in  1972.  Since  then, 
the  college  has  never  looked  back, 
he  said,  adding  the  other  colleges 
have  tried  to  copy  this  program  but 
still  haven’t  reached  the  advanced 


them  to  the  various  floors  would  be 
too  expensive  for  the  college.”  In 
the  past  such  students  used  the 
freight  elevator. 

“The  college  was  built  over  20 
years  ago,”  Casey  said.  It  was  not 
built  to  handle  the  special  needs  of 
some  students.  “We  are  trying  to 
get  things  up-to-grade  the  best  way 
we  can.” 

The  next  chore  Casey  said  he  is 
faced  with  will  be  tracking  down 
an  up-to-date  list  of  the  courses’ 
textbooks. 

“We  want  to  get  the  textbooks 
needed  for  the  visually  impaired 
students  copied  in  enlarged  print  or 
sent  to  the  Trent  Reading  Service 
at  Trent  University  so  they  can  be 
written  in  braille,”  said  Casey. 

The  students  will  suffer  if  the  job 
is  not  done  in  time  and  the  supplies 
are  not  available  for  the  special 
needs  students  to  learn  from  in 
September. 

Peer  helpers  will  be  used  to  help 


level  of  training  offered  at  Cones- 
toga. 

“There  are  new  kinds  of  satellites 
and  dishes  produced  all  the  time,” 
said  Manoochehri.  If  the  college 
doesn’t  try  to  keep  up-to-date  with 
it’s  equipment,  the  students  will 
not  have  a chance  in  the  fast-paced 
field  of  telecommunications,  he 
added. 

Satellite  dishes  are  primarily  pur- 
chased by  homeowners  for  their 
entertainment.  Students  will  learn 
how  the  dish  receives  its  signals 
from  the  five  satellites  currently 
functioning  in  outer  space. 

“The  dish  is  complicated  tech- 


Rick  Casey 


read  books  to  the  learning  disabled 
students  who  need  it  and  to  put 
lessons  on  to  a tape  for  the  visually 
impaired. 

Teaching  students  of  any  kind  is 
the  reason  why  the  college  is  here, 
said  Casey.  It  is  exciting  and  fun 
trying  to  pull  it  all  together  in  time 
for  September ,he  added. 


By  Rick  Webster 

The  Detweiler  centre  will  soon 
be  equipped  with  a new  $200,000 
transformer  to  replace  existing 
outmoded  equipment. 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources,  said  the  new  trans- 
former must  be  installed  because 
the  college  is  currently  allowed 
only  the  one  outside  electrical  feed 
which  enters  the  campus  near  the 
registrar’s  office.  The  power  from 
that  source  must  then  be  dis- 
tributed to  different  buildings 
through  a series  of  transformers. 

The  new  transformer  will  be  fed 
from  the  recreation  centre  and  will 
greatly  increase  power  supply  to 
the  Detweiler  centre,  according  to 
Putt. 

The  new  transformer  heads  a 
lengthy  list  of  renovations  and  im- 
provements at  the  college  this 
year. 

Construction  for  this 
September’s  new  Women  into 
Trades  and  Technology  program  at 
the  Detweiler  centre  is  scheduled 
to  begin  the  week  of  July  17. 

Putt  said  the  construction  will 


cost  the  college  about  $12,000  and 
will  take  nearly  three  weeks. 

Some  of  the  inside  renovation 
consists  of  demolishing  part  of  one 
wall  and  installing  windows  to 
allow  the  instructor  teaching  the 
class  to  see  into  the  other  room. 

“We  will  have  one  light 
workshop,  and  one  noisy 
workshop.  The  windows  will  serve 
as  a noise  separation  and  allow  for 
a visual  check  on  what  students  are 
doing  in  the  other  room,”  said  Putt. 

Construction  of  the  new  college 
access  road  is  scheduled  to  begin 
July  31  and  finish  near  the  end  of 
November.  The  new  road  will 
allow  entry  into  the  campus 
through  the  recreation  centre  field. 

Motorists  can  expect  a detour 
through  the  residential  area  near 
the  Grand  River  during  the  month 
of  August.  The  detour  is  needed 
while  construction  crews  work  on 
the  Doon  Valley  Drive  sewers. 
Putt  said  the  construction  of  new 
signs  to  complement  the  college’s 
new  image  is  being  done  on  cam- 
pus. 


Special  needs  students 
to  get  learning  tools 


New  pub  staff  needed 


— 
Summer  scenes  captured 


By  Shari  MacMullin 

The  Doon  Student  Association, 
is  looking  for  new  pub  staff  for  the 
1989-90  school  year,  but  not  for 
the  usual  kinds  of  jobs  dealing  with 
bar  operations. 

The  job  does  not  include  security 
or  entertainment,  but  rather  selling 
tokens,  cleaning  tables  and  serving 
beer  and  liquor. 

Those  hired  in  the  new  position 
also  set  up  and  tear  down  anything 
related  to  the  bar,  excluding  setting 
up  and  dismantling  a band’s  equip- 
ment. 

Phil  Olinski,  business  manager  of 
the  DS  A,  said,  “We  are  quite  open 
minded  about  who  we  hire.  We  do 
like  all  program  areas  to  be  repre- 
sented; we’re  usually  able  to  get  70 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  programs 
covered.” 

Olinski  said  an  individual’s 
employment  background  and  the 


impression  he  gives  at  a job  inter- 
view are  the  two  main  considera- 
tions in  deciding  who  to  hire. 

“You  have  to  have  someone  you 
have  confidence  in  and  someone 
you  can  trust.” 

Olinski  said  that  there  have  been 
occasional  problems  in  the  past 
with  staff  members  giving  out  beer 
and  not  enforcing  house  policies, 
especially  the  no-smoking  policy. 

“Smoking”,  said  Olinski,  “is  not 
really  a problem.  The  fact  that  it 
has  to  be  enforced  has  to  be 
respected.  The  staff  handled  it  very 
well  last  year.” 

Olinski  said  there  have  been  few 
instances  where  minors  were  ad- 
mitted to  pubs.  If  they  manage  to 
elude  an  initial  check  the  chances 
are  high  they  would  be  checked 
again  inside. 

The  association  permits  staff 
members  to  consume  a limited 
amount  of  alcohol  during  the  pubs, 


Phil  Olinski 

but  they  are  monitored  closely  to 
ensure  that  they  stick  to  their 
limits. 

Students  seeking  a job  with  the 
pub  staff  are  asked  to  stop  off  at  the 
DSA  office  or  call  748-5131. 
Olinski  said  after  all  of  the  applica- 
tions are  submitted  he  will  begin 
calling  people  for  interviews. 


By  Rick  Webster 

A combination  of  first  and 
second-year  journalism  stu- 
dents ventured  to  Port  Dover  on 
July  14  to  photograph  the  scenes 
of  summer. 

Photo  instructor  Roger  Young 
arranged  the  trip  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a chance  to  experiment 
with  color  photography. 

“The  main  theme  of  the  trip  is 
to  pick  out  color. . .learn  to  work 
with  people  in  swim  suits,”  said 
Young. 

After  an  hour  and  a half  bus 
ride,  the  students  explored  the 
area  in  search  of  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

Some  photographed  the 
brightly-colored  Canadian  coast 
guard  ship  and  others  explored 
the  docks  and  the  fish  process- 


ing plant. 

The  second-year  students 
were  using  color  slide  film, 
which  will  be  viewed  later  by 
the  entire  class. 

“I’d  like  to  see  more  color 
photography  in  the  course.  Un- 
fortunately it’s  more  expensive 
than  black  and  white,”  said 
Young. 

He  said  slide  film  was  used  is 
because  it’s  easy  to  view  and  the 
students  will  benefit  by  seeing 
what  their  classmates  have 
photographed. 

The  first-year  students  used 
Fuji  Quicksnap  cameras,  sup- 
plied through  Carman  Camera 
in  Cambridge.  These  point-and- 
shoot  cameras  enabled  the  stu- 
dents to  get  a feel  for 
photographing  color  subjects, 
said  Young. 


Summer  Life  workshops  offered  to  senior  citizens 


By  Rick  Webster 

For  almost  15  years  Junius  Lock- 
hard  has  been  coming  to 
Conestoga’s  continuing  education 
course  called  Summer  Life. 

The  series  of  daytime  workshops 
is  designed  for  people  60  years  of 
age  and  older  and  will  run  every 
Tuesday  until  Aug.  8. 

Lockhard,  a former  boxing 


trainer,  said  he  enjoyed  the  July  1 1 
morning  seminar  which  featured  a 
Tai  Chi  demonstration. 

When  volunteers  were  asked  to 
come  forward  and  try  a few  sets  of 
Tai  Chi,  Lockhard  was  first  in  line. 

Showing  some  of  his  boxing 
steps,  he  danced  up  to  the  front  and 
confronted  the  instructors,  Roy 
Daniels  and  Tony  Arndt,  with  a 
little  shadow  boxing.  The  flurry  of 


lefts  and  rights  suprised  the  in- 
structors, but  brought  a chuckle 
from  the  rest  of  the  group. 

According  to  Daniels,  Tai  Chi 
originated  in  China  centuries  ago 
and  is  practised  by  all  age  groups. 
Arndt,  the  other  instructor,  said  the 
excercises  are  painless. 

“All  the  moves  are  created  from 
the  centre  of  the  spine.  It  may  look 


like  it’s  from  the  arms  or  legs,  but 
it’s  noL” 

Tai  Chi  includes  a combination 
of  meditation,  fitness  and  martial 
arts  and  is  especially  good  for 
seniors  because  all  the  movements 
are  slow,  said  Arndt. 

The  students  pay  $25  and  are 
provided  with  a wide  variety  of 
seminars,  said  Karen  Orr,  recrea- 


tion programmer  with  the  City  of 
Kitchener.  Orr  is  running  the  pro-^^ 
gram  in  conjunction  with  the  col-^^ 
lege. 

Lockhard  said  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  water  life  and  relaxa- 
tion therapy  seminars,  but  he  isn’t 
too  keen  on  the  silk  flower  arrang- 
ing and  the  fashion  for  seniors 
seminars. 
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Dead  Poets  Society 

By  Joyce  Young 


| “Seize  the  day,”  teacher  John 
Treating  tells  his  young  students  in 
Dead  Poets  Society,  a movie  that 
plays  on  a theme  most  of  us  can 
easily  recognize. 

In  this  bittersweet  comedy, 
Robin  Williams  plays  John  Keat- 
ing, an  English  teacher  at  a preppy 
all-boys  high  school  in  1959,  who 
encourages  his  stuffy,  conserva- 


tive students  to  think  for  themsel- 
ves and  reach  beyond  the  usual 
trappings  of  life. 

Most  of  us  had  someone  like 
Keating  who  opened  our  eyes 
sometime  in  our  teens,  and  forced 
us  to  take  a good,  hard  look  around. 

John  Keating  also  attempts  — 
and  succeeds  — in  inspiring  his 
students.  From  the  first  class,  in 
which  he  instructs  the  startled 
group  to  rip  out  the  first  chapter  of 
their  textbooks  — to  when  he  has 


them  marching  in  the  courtyard 
yelling  lines  from  poetry,  the  stu- 
dents leam  to  “seize  the  day.” 

The  class  revives  The  Dead  Poets 
Society,  a group  of  mild-mannered 
dreamers  who  “suck  the  marrow 
out  of  life.” 

The  group,  once  content  to  ac- 
cept the  roles  in  life  their  parents 
assigned  them,  realize  they  can 
break  away  from  the  pre-set  mold 
to  do  what  they  want. 


The  film  is  moving  and  inspira- 
tional, highlighting  the  talents  of 
the  young  actors  playing 
Williams’  students.  The  audience 
nearly  feels  as  if  it  knows  the  stu- 
dents. And  Williams,  his  role 
reduced  to  a few  significant 
scenes,  has  John  Keating  let  loose 
in  a way  slightly  rem  iniscent  of  the 
Good-Morning-Vietnam  charac- 
ter, Adrian  Cronauer. 

But  the  film  falls  a little  flat 


toward  the  end,  maybe  because  the 
plot  line  ends  too  abruptly  with  the 
firing  of  Keating  by  the  school’s 
authorities.  The  audience  is  left 
wondering  whether  it  has  missed 
an  essential  part  of  the  plot  or 
whether  there  is  something  the 
writers  neglected  to  include. 

Dead  Poets,  though,  will  stand 
out  as  one  of  the  North  American 
film  industry’s  more  thoughtful  of- 
ferings. - 


Pink  Cadillac 

By  Mike  Matthews 

Whatever  persona  he  adopts, 
Clint  Eastwood  always  seems  to  be 
playing  the  same  character. 

Whether  it’ s a Dirty  Harry  film  or 
any  of  his  old  westerns,  he’s  al- 
ways the  same  steely-eyed,  shrewd 
vigilante  who  goes  to  any  length  to 
protect  and  serve  mankind,  right- 
ing any  wrongs  or  acts  of  injustice 
he  encounters  along  the  way. 

Pink  Cadillac,  Eastwood’s  latest 


film,  follows  this  successful  for- 
mula to  a degree,  but  falls  some- 
what short  of  Eastwood’s  earlier 
screen  triumphs.  In  fact,  this  film 
seems  to  rely  a little  too  heavily  on 
Eastwood’s  name  on  the  billboard 
and  generally  lacks  any  semblance 
of  imaginative  content  or  the  char- 
acteristic thrills  and  ever-present 
element  of  vengeance  common  to 
his  earlier  works. 

Eastwood  plays  Tommy,  a skip 
tracer  who  tracks  down  fugitives 
who  have  skipped  bail  set  by  the 
bonding  company  he  works  for. 


One  of  the  guises  Tommy  assumes 
to  nab  the  fugitives-at-large  is  a 
radio  disk  jockey  offering  a date 
with  Dolly  Parton.  The  unsuspect- 
ing villain  is  arrested  when 
Eastwood  arrives  as  the  evening’s 
chauffeur.  He  also  impersonates  a 
rodeo  clown  who  apprehends  his 
prize  after  he  is  bounced  from  a 
bull. 

While  this  rather  tame  introduc- 
tion deviates  from  some  of 
Eastwood’s  more  suspenseful  ef- 
forts in  both  the  spaghetti  western 
and  Dirty  Harry  films,  he  has  also 


found  a new  love  interest  in  this 
film.  Gone  is  Sondra  Locke,  his 
sidekick  both  on  and  off  screen 
until  recently,  who  is  replaced  by 
Bernadette  Peters  (Lou  Ann). 

Lou  Ann  , we  soon  find  out,  is 
unhappily  married  to  a member  of 
a white-supremacist  group. 
Having  taken  the  rap  on  a counter- 
feiting charge,  Lou  Ann  flees  from 
her  husband  and  his  buddies  in  his 
prize  possession,  a 1959  pink 
Cadillac  convertible.  Unknown  to 
Lou  Ann,  $250,000  in  counterfeit 
money  is  stashed  under  the 


Cadillac’s  folded  roof. 

Lou  Ann  discovers  the  loot  and 
goes  on  a spending  spree  in  Las 
Vegas.  Now  it  is  a matter  of  who 
will  get  to  Lou  Ann  first,  Tommy 
to  save  her,  or  the  gang  to  kill  her. 

Pink  Cadillac  pales  in  com- 
parison to  someof  Eastwood’s  ear- 
lier characters  and  films,  but  per- 
haps he  is  attempting  to  age  grace- 
fully, both  on  and  off  the  screen. 
Whatever  the  motivation, 
Eastwood  can  do  better,  much  bet- 
ter. 


Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last  Crusade 


By  Mike  Matthews 

The  final  installment  of  the  In- 
diana Jones  saga  is  a success,  part- 
ly because  it  is  similar  to  other 
sequels,  but  moreso  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  storyline  has  remained 
fresh  throughout  the  trilogy. 

In  this  summer  of  sequels 
(Ghostbusters  II,  Star  Trek  V and 
Friday  the  13th  VIII,  to  name  a 
few),  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Last 
Crusade  possesses  some  of  the 


basic  elements  of  the  series  two 
earlier  installments,  but  also  adds 
a few  new  twists  that  keep  the 
storyline  moving. 

Sequels  are  often  a letdown  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  two  of  which 
are  most  common.  Either  the 
storyline  has  run  its  course  in  the 
first  installment  and  little  is  added 
to  it  the  second  (or  third,  or  fourth) 
time  around  or  because  the  plot- 
lines  seem  flat  and  rely  on  the 


original  and  its  success  too  heavi- 
ly- 

The  tandem  of  George  Lucas 
writing  and  Steven  Spielberg 
directing  has  been  a brilliant  com- 
bination throughout  the  Indiana 
Jones  series,  as  they  have 
employed  a refreshing  mix  of  old 
and  new , from  the  original  Raiders 
of  the  Lost  Ark  in  1981  to  Indiana 
Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom  in 
1984  and  1989’s  Last  Crusade* 

In  this  final  chapter,  Sean  Con- 
nery of  James  Bond  fame  portrays 
Indiana’s  (Harrison  Ford)  father 


Henry  Jones.  Connery  is  not  the 
only  Bond  element  borrowed 
through  this  trilogy,  as  Ford’s 
character  has  all  the  personal 
savvy  and  love  for  adventure  that 
Connery,  Roger  Moore  and 
Timothy  Dalton  possessed  in  their 
respective  Bond  portrayals. 

For  archeologists  in  the  1930s, 
both  Jones  and  Ford  lead  hair-rais- 
ing lives.  Indiana’s  latest  quest 
begins  with  the  news  that  his  father 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  while  searching  for  the  Holy 
Grail.  Indy’s  purpose  is  two-fold: 


to  rescue  his  father  and  get  to  the 
Holy  Grail  himself,  before  the  evil 
Nazis,  who  are  sure  to  exploit  the 
Grail’s  magic  powers  of  eternal 
youth  for  their  own  gain. 

What  follows  are  Indy’s  en- 
counters with  a love  interest 
(Alison  Doody),  his  reunion  with 
his  cantankeorous  father,  airplane 
stunts,  and  many  close  brushes 
with  the  Nazis,  including  one  with 
the  fuehrer  himself. 

All  in  all,  the  final  product  is  a 
success,  right  down  to  the  final 
sunset  scene. 
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Doon'  the  Dinosaur's  Wild  Thing  T-shirt 

AND  MUCH  MORE ... 

Now  only  $7.50 

THAT'S  RIGHT! 

And  you  can  be  "DOON'  THE  WILD  THING"  too! 

Start  by  ordering  your  Orientation  '89  Campus  Kit. 

Then,  watch  for  more  fun  happenings. 


GET  INVOLVED!! 

Order  soon!  Quantities  are  limited. 


HURRY! 

After  August  15  the  price  increases  to  $8.  Order  Forms  can  be  picked  up  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office. 

Kits  can  be  picked  up  during  Orientation  Week  September  5-8. 

Watch  for  more  information  and  pick-up  locations. 
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President’s  career  grows  along  with  union 
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Kerry  Gennings,  president  of  OPSEU  support  staff. 


By  Michael-Allan  Marion 

Kerry  Gennings  was  elected 
president  of  Conestoga  College’s 
local  support  workers  union  in 
1 98 1 and,  during  his  eight  years  of 
leadership,  he  has  seen  a fledgling 
union  mature  hand-in-hand  with  a 
growth  in  his  own  skills. 

Bom  Sept.  9,  1945  in  Alliston, 
Ont.,  Gennings  only  joined  the 
college’s  local  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Service  Employees  Union 
(OPSEU)  two  years  after  it  came 
into  existence  in  1975.  He  had 
been  hired  at  Doon  campus  in 
May  1970  as  a technician  and  then 
worked  as  a technologist  in  the 
biology  section,  but  had  never 
seriously  pondered  joining  the 
union  “until  one  night  when  I at- 
tended a meeting  as  an  observer 
and  an  issue  came  up  that  I felt 
strongly  about  but  had  no  vote. 
The  next  day  I signed  a union 
card.” 

Gennings  was  first  elected  to  a 
position  in  the  union  in  1979  as 
the  local’s  chief  steward  and  then 
he  was  chosen  a delegate  to 
OPSEU’s  demand-setting  meet- 
ing in  preparation  for  contract 
negotiations  in  1981.  Later  that 
year  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  local,  defeating  an  incumbent 


vice-president  who  challenged 
him  for  the  position.  He  has  been 
unopposed  in  elections  ever  since. 

Gennings  said  he  has  been 
guided  by  one  principle  during  his 
tenure.  “Know  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  well  and  then 
temper  it  with  common  sense. 

That’s  the  philosophy  I’ve  always 
used.” 

He  said  he  took  over  a union  that 
in  the  first  few  years  was  inex- 


perienced and  not  well  organized. 
That  fact  was  made  obvious  less 
than  two  years  earlier  during  the 
1979  support  workers  strike, 
when  he  served  as  a picket  cap- 
tain. 

“That  strike  was  not  well 
thought  out,”  he  said.  “The  Doon 
campus  was  way  out  in  the  boon- 
docks  at  the  time  — there  was  no 
place  to  go  to  the  bathroom  or  get 
anything  to  eat  and  no  com- 
munication network.  So  we 


couldn’t  rely  on  having  a strong 
union  presence  at  the  road 
entrance.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  us  was  that  the  strike  lasted 
only  two  weeks.” 

He  said  his  local  has  matured 
since  then,  developing  along  with 
a province-wide  organization  that 
in  the  past  decade  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  largest  unions  in  On- 
tario. His  own  local  has  grown  in 
that  time  from  150  to  about  250 
members. 

Along  with  the  growth  in  mem- 
bership and  organization,  Gen- 
nings said,  the  union  has 
developed  a good  working 
relationship  with  the  college  ad- 
ministration, a result  in  keeping 
with  his  personal  credo,  “temper 
with  common  sense.” 

“I  try  to  remember  in  any  dis- 
putes that  if  we  (the  union)  can’t 
get  along  with  the  college  then  we 
aren’treally  helping  the  members. 
John  Tibbits  (college  president) 
and  I have  never  had  any  serious 
challenges.  He  has  an  open  mind 
and  he’s  a good  listener.” 

Gennings  says  once  he  is  com- 
mitted to  an  organization  — par- 
ticularly the  union  — he  tends  to 
get  deeply  involved,  a trait  he  says 
he  gained  from  his  mother,  who 


was  also  a president  of  her  Nation- 
al Defence  Employees  Union,  and, 
his  father,  a steward  of  the  same' 
organization. 

Among  all  his  union  commit- 
ments, Gennings  also  served  on 
OPSEU  bargaining  teams  for  four 
years  in  the  mid-1980s  and  since 
1981  has  been  elected  every  two 
years  to  the  joint  insurance  com- 
mittee which  monitors  benefits  in 
the  employee  insurance  program. 
Add  to  that  several  Canadian 
Labor  Congress  policy  conven- 
tions and  stints  on  a myriad  of 
other  committees  and  Gennings 
has  acquired  experience  that  he 
says  calls  for  an  understanding 
wife. 

“My  wife  is  sometimes  unhappy 
with  my  being  away  a lot,”  he 
said,  “but  she  knew  what  she  was 
getting  into.  I was  already  deeply 
involved  in  the  union  before  we 
got  married.” 

When  Gennings  takes  a break 
from  union  business  he  likes  to  go 
fishing,  but  never  for  very  long.  In 
June,  anyone  calling  his  office 
would  get  an  answering  machine 
with  the  message,  “This  is  Kerry 
Gennings.  I’ve  gone  fishing.  I’ll 
be  back  June  1 5 for  a few  days  and 
then  I’ll  be  in  Toronto  on  union 
business.” 


College  calendars  out  early  to  avoid  confusion 


By  Mike  Matthews 

Conestoga’s  department  of  con- 
tinuing education  will  distribute  its 
course  calendar  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  with  the  objective  of 
making  registration  day  less  hectic 
for  both  staff  and  applicants. 

Course  calendars  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  advance  the  last  week 
of  July. 

In  the  past,  the  calendar  has  been 
made  available  on  the  first  day  of 


registration,  a system  that  created 
problems.  Continuing  education 
registration  is  scheduled  for  Aug. 
8. 

“We  hope  that  getting  the  calen- 
dar out  to  people  before  registra- 
tion will  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
decide  what  courses  they  want,  as 
they’ll  have  a good  look  at  every- 
thing offered,  and  won’t  be  as 
rushed  as  in  other  years,”  said 
Janeen  Hoover,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  continuing  education 
director  Wendy  Oliver. 


This  year’s  edition  of  the  calen- 
dar will  also  offer  the  standard  fare 
of  Saturday,  quick-learning  semi- 
nars, Christmas  specialty  courses, 
post-secondary  and  general  elec- 
tive courses  and  a new  distance 
education  section  for  those  that 
want  to  learn  at  home. 

There  are  also  New-Business-in- 
the-Home  courses,  offering  career 
strategy  as  well  as  entrepreneurial 
courses  for  people  interested  in 
starting  their  own  business. 

General  education  electives  in- 


clude business  administration, 
marketing,  management  and  nurs- 
ing courses. 

The  calendar  offers  few  new 
courses,  but  does  offer  updated 
versions  of  both  part-time  post- 
diploma and  post-certificate  cour- 
ses. 

The  front  section  of  the  calendar 
has  been  rewritten  to  make  it  easier 
for  people  to  get  information 

quickly,  and  the  rest  has  been 
restructured  so  that  in  most  cases, 


related  courses  are  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  calendar  after  a 
five  or  six  year  absence  is  a legal 
secretary  section. 

There  are  also  a variety  of 
restricted  and  mixed  program 
courses  and  a number  of  non- 

restricted  courses. 

All  real  estate  courses  offered 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Employer 
Centred  Training  facility  in 
Cambridge. 


Work  Orientation  Workshop  students  tour  college 


By  Rick  Webster 

A federally  sponsored  summer 
program  for  potential  early  school 
leavers  recently  toured 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus. 

The  Work  Orientation  Workshop 
(WOW),  sponsored  by  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  Canada, 
gives  high  school  students  a 
chance  to  see  life  outside  the  class- 
room. 

The  eight-week  program  from 
the  South  Waterloo  Vocational 
Centre  features  tours,  lectures, 
resume  writing  workshops  and 
guest  speakers  in  the  first  two 
weeks  and  a job  placement  in  the 
remaining  six  weeks. 

The  group,  one  of  35  in  the 
Waterloo  Region,  toured  the 
college’s  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion facilities,  the  Broadcast- 
ing:Radio  and  Television  studios, 
as  well  as  the  woodworking  centre 
and  the  recreation  centre  on  July  5. 

One  youth  suggested  the  best 
thing  about  the  program  was  the 
money.  The  students  are  paid  $10 
per  day  for  the  workshop  and  $3 .90 
per  hour  for  the  job  placement. 


According  to  Nora  Doden,  a 
project  officer  with  Employment 
and  Immigration  Canada,  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a “taste  of  the  world  of 
work.”  Doden  added  that  by  giving 
the  students  this  opportunity,  it 
will  either  convince  them  to  stay  in 
school  or  enter  the  work  force. 

“If  they  do  choose  to  enter  the 
workforce,  we  can  offer  the  career 
training  to  achieve  those  goals  but 
we’d  really  like  them  to  remain  in 
school,”  said  Doden. 

“It’s  fun,  we  watch  lots  of  films. 
It’s  nothing  like  school,”  said  Jenn 
Dafoe,  one  of  the  workshops  par- 
ticipants. 

Laura  Hamilton,  a supervisor 
with  the  summer  program,  said  the 
experience  the  students  gain  will 
benefit  them  later  in  life. 

“It’s  rewarding  to  see  what  the 
kid’s  can  learn,”  said  Hamilton,  a 
fourth-year  english  major  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Many  of  the  workshop’s  par- 
ticipants showed  interest  in  the 
programs  offered  at  the  college  by 
obtaining  various  literature  from 
student  services  at  the  end  of  the 
tour. 
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Students  attending  the  Work  Orientation  Week  take  a break  from  their  college  tour. 


